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SUNDAY 


Mother’s Day. 


National Raisin Week (1909 success of 
Raisin Week encouraged special 
weeks). 


Full Moon. 


MONDAY 


National Hospital Day, commemorating 
121st birthday of Florence Nightingale. 
Many hospitals keep open house. 


TUESDAY 


Memphis, Tenn., Cotton Carnival. 
Called “the South’s greatest party.” 


WEDNESDAY 


Commissioning of “The Washington” 
27th U.S. battleship constructed since 
1923. 


THURSDAY 


Expected opening of first civilian work 
camp for conscientious objectors at 
Elkridge, Md. 

National Tournament of Women’s Inter- 


national Bewling Congress opens in 
Los Angeles. 1,500 teams entered. 


FRIDAY 
National Cotton Week. Important in 


drive to move cotton surpluses. 


Second anniversary of Food Stamp 
Plan now operating in 246 communi- 
ties. 


SATURDAY 


Tulip festival, Holland, Mich. Michigan 
grows more than half of U.S. tulips. 
American Institute of Architects Con- 
vention in Yosemite, Cal. 

“Connie Mack Day” in Philadelphia. 
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Lord Beaverbrook, Deputy Prime Minister 
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Four Freedoms: 


.... speaking of taxes 


This is Miss Agnes M. Jenks, of New York City, telling the House Ways 
and Means committee not to burden the “middle classes” with higher taxes. 
She asked for a sales tax which would apply to everyone. 


CIO President Murray last week told the committee his organization 
opposes both the Treasury and Congressional tax plans and demands that 
Congress spare “working people” from wage cuts “in the guise of taxation.” 
Murray proposed a return of the 1939 income tax exemptions to $1,000 for 
single and $2,500 for married persons and urged higher taxes on the rich and 


big corporations. 


President Roosevelt also expressed his views to the committee last week. 
He wrote Chairman Doughton he hoped a tax bill could be worked out which 
“will convince the country that a national defense program intended to protect 
our democracy is not going to make the rich richer and the poor poorer.” 


‘CASEY JONES, THE UNION SCAB,’ IN COURT 


While the nation’s press was pre- 
occupied with battles whose outcome, 
it was said, will decide the fate of 
the four freedoms for all the world, 
democracy last week met a varied 
fortune on the home front. 


# Orson Welles headed a national 
committee of distinguished citizens, 
organized to defend Harry Bridges, 
whose second trial on deportation 
charges is in progress. As the gov- 
ernment last week rested its case, an 
old and familiar I1.W.W. song was 
introduced in evidence—Casey 
Jones, the Union Scab. The last two 
lines, “They piled a lot of ties on the 
track, And Casey hit the river with 
an awful whack,” were submitted as 


proof that the I.W.W. advocated 
“sabotage.” The government also 
amended the complaint against 


Bridges to include a charge of mem- 
bership in the I.W.W. It had previ- 
ously based its case only on the 
charge of membership in the Com- 
munist party, a charge dismissed as 
unfounded by Dean James M. Lan- 
dis of Harvard university, who pre- 
sided over the first trial. Bridges al- 
legedly has admitted he joined the 
I.W.W. in 1921 and is quoted as say- 
ing: “It did not agree with my 
views. When I found out what they 
were, I got out quick.” 


@ The Supreme Court ruled on the 
three-year court fight begun by Rep. 
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Arthur W. Mitchell (D., Ill.), only 
Negro member of Congress, who 
was forced to move from a pullman 
car to a jim-crow coach while travel- 
ing between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Hot Springs, Ark. In a decision pre- 
sented by Chief Justice Hughes, the 
court held Mitchell’s ejection vio- 
lated the 14th Amendment. The 
Hughes decision overrules a lower 
court finding, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the gover- 
nors of southern states, all of whom 
argued that Negroes are not entitled 
to equal accommodation with whites 
on trains crossing state lines. 


The decision, however, sidesteps 
the question of jim-crow segregation 
of Negroes, holding: “The question 
whether this was a discrimination, 
forbidden by the interstate com- 
merce act, is not a question of segre- 
gation, but one of equality of treat- 
ment.” 


@ In Washington the National Ne- 
gro Congress charged OPM Co-Di- 
rector Sidney Hillman with bad 
faith, when he refused to call the 
Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Corp. to a 
conference with Negro and union 
leaders for the purpose of assuring 
Negroes equal employment opportu- 
nities in its plants. Hillman had pre- 
viously condemned job discrimina- 
tion by defense industries. 


@ In Boston union and civil rights 
pickets won a victory when a shop 
picketed for job discrimination re- 
versed its jim-crow policies, hired 
Negroes from the picket line. 


@ In Charlotte, S. C., candidates 
running on an independent slate in 
a primary election won nominations 
for the run-off. Among them was L. 
P. Harris, Negro lawyer, who re- 
ceived 2,312 votes for the city school 
board. 


@ In Oklahoma 26-year old Eli 
Jaffe, third to stand trial under the 
state’s 23-year-buried criminal syn- 
dicalism law, was sentenced to 10 
years in prison and $5000 fine. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in an edi- 
torial condemning the verdict, said: 
“He goes to jail not because of any- 
thing he has said or done. He goes 
because he belongs to the Commu- 
nist party.” The editorial quotes 
Thomas Jefferson: “If there be any 
among us who would wish to dis- 
solve this Union, or to change its Re- 
publican form, let them stand as 
monuments of the safety with which 
error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat 


See 


rh 


@ In Belvidere, Il., Circuit Judge 
Wm. L. Pierce told an applicant for 
citizenship: “If Senators Wheeler 
or Nye send literature to your house, 
tear it up. It’s subversive.” And in 
Miami, Fla., the America First Com- 
mittee was denied a meeting place 
for a scheduled rally on the same 
ground. 
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Stop Trade With Nazis! Britain to U. S. 


Economic Warfare Chief Cites Activity; Syria Looms 


As Base in Pincer Movement Against Suez Canal 


It is a British tradition that Eng- 
land loses every battle but the last 
one. Last week that tradition was 
being painfully followed with the 
evacuation of 48,000 soldiers from 
defeated Greece, with Nazi assaults 
in the Mediterranean that endan- 
gered the British fleet there, menaced 
the Empire’s life line, and threatened 
to turn that sea into a Nazi lake. 

It is also a British tradition that 
the sun never sets on the British 
Empire. It might have been amended 
last week to say that the sun never 
sets except upon an embattled and 
hard pressed Empire. From the icy 
waters of the North Atlantic to the 
hot sands of Egypt, from battered 
London’s tenements to the oil of Iraq, 
from vital Suez to Liverpool’s pov- 
erty, from Singapore and Australia 
to Glasgow in Scotland, thousands 
were under arms and _ thousands, 
many of them women and children, 
were dying. 

In Iraq that country claimed to 
have captured a British airport near 
Bagdad and there were reports that 
the vital pipeline to Haifa in Pales- 
tine that supplies the British Medi- 
terranean fleet with oil had been cut. 
In the Battle of the Atlantic Ger- 
many claimed since the war’s be- 
ginning to have sunk 10,000,000 tons 
of Britain’s total of 20,000,000 tons 
of shipping and American dispatches 
from England declared that country 
hard pressed for food and supplies. 
There was a shakeup in the British 
cabinet (see U. S. WEEK no. 8), the 
Near East was threatened with an 
Arabian revolt (see U. S. WEEK no. 
7) and the British public was being 
prepared for further bad news. At 
week’s end Adolph Hitler made a 
speeth, sometimes cooing like the 
dove of peace, sometimes roaring 
like the god of war, always threaten- 
ing the British Empire with further 
assaults. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Asks for Swift U.S. Help; 
Beaverbrook Elevated 


Chief news from England last week 
was not the shakeup in the British 
cabinet, in which Lord Beaver- 
brook, Canadian-born newspaper 
publisher, was given a newly created 
position, that of minister of state, in 
which he will serve as assistant 
prime minister, be in charge of all 
war time production. Rather it was 
the complete dependence of Eng- 
land on American help, emphasized 
in dispatch after dispatch, in which 
it was said that the 2,000,000 tons of 
shipping offered by President Roose- 
velt was not enough, that patrol by 
the American navy was not sufficient, 
that American convoys still were 
needed. 

American firms, many of whose 
oficials are shouting for American 
entry into the war, are helping sup- 
ply the Nazis, according to Dr. 
Hugh Dalton, British Minister of 
Economic Warfare, who last week 
asked the American government to 


‘*News of the Day’’ Photo 


stop American trade with the Nazis. 
Perhaps much of it was inadvertent, 
he said, adding that the American 
Express company, controlled by 
Winthrop Aldrich, president of the 
Chase National Bank and head of 
the British War Relief Agency in 
New York, was aiding the German 
war effort. 

In addition, PM, New York daily, 
charged that American firms were 
dispatching oil to Japan that was 
transshipped to Germany and used 
in German bombings of London. 


Iraq 


That international fight for oil, 
which often transcends war and po- 
litical conflict when profit is in- 
volved, moved last week into the cra- 
dle of man’s civilization, that area 
between the Tigris and Euphrates 
which has been a scene of battle for 
6000 years. Here Babylonians, As- 
syrians, Chaldeans, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens and Turks have 
fought for empire and here is situ- 
ated one of the richest oil fields in 
the world which in modern times 


i from all-but- 
Wounded and bomb-shocked, London householders make their way fro 
fined bomb shelter after raid. RAF fliers are wreaking comparable havoc in Germany. 
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have been fought over by Italians, 
Germans, French and Britons. The 
latter were finally triumphant in 
1918 when they wrested Iraq from 
Turkey and gained control of the 
fields producing 4,272,000 tons of 
oil annually which is carried to Pal- 
estine’s coast by 1,200 miles of pipe- 
line. 


The British have more than one 
billion dollars invested in these oil 
fields. Not only is the British Medi- 
terranean fleet dependent on the oil 
but so are the British armies of the 
middle east. 


Germany, too, covets the fields 
and if Premier Raschid Ali al 
Gailani, head of Iraq by virtue of an 
Axis-inspired coup a month ago, had 
really succeeded in reducing a Brit- 
ish airdrome near Bagdad, and de- 
feated a British force near Babylon, 
as was reported, it would be a dam- 
aging blow to the British. It seemed 
more likely, however, that the battle 
for oil was just beginning and that 
nothing less than a large German 
force in Iraq could permanently de- 
prive the British of the greasy liquid 
without which modern war cannot be 
waged. 


Egypt 


With the Nazis, although possess- 
ing a marked numerical superiority, 
still unable to capture Tobruk in 
Italian Libya and thus unable to pro- 
ceed west toward the Suez canal 
without leaving a menace in their 
rear, the British in Egypt last week 
feared that it was only a matter of 
days until Nazis swept down from 
the south and east against the vital 
canal. Now that Greece had fallen 
and British-occupied Crete, Cyprus 
and Malta in the Mediterranean were 
being bombed daily, it was felt that 
Syria might be used as a base for the 
east side of the pincers advancing 
on Suez. If Crete fell, now the head- 
quarters of the refugee Greek govern- 
ment, Alexandria and the Suez canal 
would be but 45 minutes removed 
from Nazi bombers. 


However, the defeated British 
army in Greece was being landed in 
Egypt and its numbers would in- 
crease British strength to some de- 
gree, despite the fact it had lost 
much of its equipment. In addi- 
tion, Japanese peace feelers, al- 
though put out on the other side 
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Masks balk germs 
in one of London’s 
damp bomb shelters 


of the earth, were not without their 
significance to Egypt. It was de- 
clared unofficially by the British 
Foreign Office that they might be 
the prelude to Japanese action in 
the Far East and that then the 
British eastern world would be 
menaced by a gigantic pincers move- 
ment, its west side a Nazi drive 
against Gibraltar and into Egypt, its 
east side, a continent away, a Jap 
drive against Singapore and India. 


WAR AND THE PEOPLE 


German Women Drafted: 
‘We Want Peace’-—Sweden 


Hitler announced in his Reichs- 
tag that German women would be 
drafted for factory work. Many 
portions of his address, calculcated 
to draw great applause, were met 
with stony silence. 


Other events last week included: 
@ In Sweden great mass meetings 
were held in which resolutions were 
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passed declaring that the country 
wished peace. The Nazis had asked 
Sweden to clarify its attitude, in- 
dicating that they thought it too 
friendly to Britain. 


@ In Norway, according to a dis- 
patch, 1000 trade union leaders have 
been arrested and mass executions 
of radicals continue. 


@ In England 300,000 girls regis- 
tered for war factory work and 
plans were made to employ 20,000 
children in farm work. The Ministry 
of Labor announced that unemploy- 
ment still continued and that while 
wages had increased by 12%, the 
cost of living had increased by 26%. 
The government also announced last 
week that 29,000 men, women and 
children had been killed and 40,- 
000 injured in air raids over Eng- 
land and that British air raids over 
Germany were increasing in effec- 
tiveness because of a more highly 
explosive bomb. 


@ In France, according to a dis- 
patch from Switzerland, “infants 
are dying in their cradles because 
of lack of milk” and strikes and pro- 
tests in both occupied and unoc- 
cupied France have resulted in ar- 
rests and executions. Other dispatch- 
es, unconfirmed, said that 100,000 
French trade unionists and radicals 
had been sent to North Africa for 
work on roads where many were 
dying. 

@ In Canada, Finance Minister J. 
L.  Ilsley announced that that 
country’s 12,000,000 citizens would 
have to double their income tax 
as well as the national defense tax. 
Strikes were called in two major 
steel plants; a civil liberties con- 


ference prepared for sessions on 
the question of how to prevent 
“Fascism at home while fighting 


Fascism abroad.” In addition the 
Canadian government seized a steel 
plant, declaring that the striking em- 
ployes were entitled to a raise, that 
the owner was refusing to bargain 
with the union. A strike of long- 
shoremen at Miramichi 
was settled. 


Aiver ports 


@ In Dublin the Irish Transport 
Workers Union and other Irish trade 
unions celebrated May Day by reso- 
lutions asking that Ireland remain at 
peace. The rally was held under 
the auspices of the Dublin Trades 
Council. 
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Will the Nazis Attack the Soviet Union? 


The Finnish government, which the Allies tried to 

help during the Russo-Finnish war, has long been in 
negotiations with the enemy of the Allies, the Nazis, 
in an endeavor to gain a German army for a war 
against the Soviet Union. 
As long ago as last summer Finnish representatives 
in Berlin said confidently that they would ultimately 
get such an army. The Germans were equally con- 
fident that the Finns would finally get a Nazi army. 
While the whole world was characterizing Russia and 
Germany as allies the Nazis were stating with some 
explicitness that in 1941 they would attack the Soviet 
Union from the Ukraine and Finland, trying for a 
huge encircling movement of the Red Army. 

Last week, after Soviet-German relations had pro- 
gressively deteriorated through the Nazi conquest of 
the Balkans and threat to the Dardanelles, the world 
was given dramatic corroboration of last summer’s 
little credited news. 

Pravda, the Communist party newspaper in Mos- 
cow, announced that 12,000 German troops, equipped 
with tanks and artillery, have landed at Abo on the 
southwest coast of Finland. 

The Germans admitted the landing, said the troops, 
within 45 miles of the Soviet Union, were on their 
way to Norway. At any rate for the moment the 
Germans outflanked the Russians on the north and 
were in a position, if properly reinforced, to strike 
as shown by the map (1) toward Leningrad. Other 
thrusts, if an open rupture materialized, which seemed 
unlikely for the present despite a dangerous situa- 
tion, might be through Poland (2) and through Ru- 
mania and up the Black Sea (3) into the Ukraine. 

Other developments last week included: 

A. L. Mikoyan, Soviet Foreign Trade commissioner, 
banned shipment of war material across the Soviet 
Union; reports that German troops were taking part in 
Finnish army maneuvers; reports that German troops 
were moving north from Narvik toward Finland. 

A question frequently asked last week by military 
observers concerned the meaning of the Finnish move, 
of the 1.500.000 Nazi soldiers who have faced the 
Russian frontier for months, many of them along the 
Rumanian-Ukraine border. It might be that Ger- 
many urgently needed the raw materials and oil of 
the Ukraine; it might be that Germany, itself, feared 
a possible Russian offensive in the Balkans, cutting 
her communication lines to Greece and the Near East; 
it might even be that Hitler still hoped that the 
character of the war might ultimately change, that 
some peace with Britain could be worked out if he 
turned his drive toward Russia. 

Perhaps a matter of days would clarify the situa- 
tion. If Hitler slashed through Turkey and the Dar- 
danelles toward the Near East it would indicate he 
was ready to challenge Russia. If, on the other hand, 
he attempted to reach Egypt by way of Syria, going 
around Turkey, it might indicate that at this time 
he did not care to challenge the Russian forces. 
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Back to the Mines — With a Pay Raise 


400,000 Return, Negotiate on Wage Differentials; 
Vinson Bill Edges Out of Rules Committee, 7 to 5 


The nation’s 400,000 soft coal 
miners went back to work last week. 
They went back as they walked out 
a month ago—in a solid body. And, 
north and south, they went back with 
the most substantial gains yet won 
by a labor union. 

Terms of their return, which will 
become part of a new two-year con- 
tract when negotiations with south- 
ern operators are concluded, bring 
$1 a day, $5 a week increases to 
every miner’s pay envelope. In the 
north this means a basic rate of $7 
a day. In the south the rate will be 
$6.60 a day, pending outcome of ne- 
gotiations. Southern operators who 
held out for a 70c raise finally 
agreed to raise wages $l—and to 
yield the additional 40c needed to 
wipe out existing regional differen- 
tials retroactive to May Ist if it is 
conceded during negotiations. This 
was a major demand of John L. 
Lewis and the UMWA. 

In addition to the wage boosts, 
miners for the first time in history 
have a week’s vacation with pay, and 
won other improvements over their 
old contract. 


Lewis Testifies 


While southern congressmen were 
attacking labor, and particularly the 
miners, in the House last week— 
John L. Lewis attacked the southern 
coal operators before a Senate com- 
mittee. Senator Harry Truman (D., 
Mo.), chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee to investigate the arms pro- 
gram, called Lewis as a_ witness. 
The big white marble room in the 
Senate Office Building was crowded 
with spectators, and on the front 
row chairs sat the southern opera- 
tors who also testified. Looking 
slowly around at the latter, Lewis 
said, “We're afraid to abandon 145.,- 
000 miners to the tender mercies of 
these arrogant gentlemen who are in 
this room”. 
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International 


Charging mine operators do not hesitate to hire private armies to fight unionism 
UMW President John L. Lewis testifies before Senate committee on national defense. 


“We're afraid to go back to 
work,” Lewis declared. ‘“We’re 
afraid of the financial, economic 


and political interests behind these 
operators. 

“We're afraid to leave 145,000 
miners to the tender mercies of these 
gentlemen who do not hesitate to 
suborn public officials in their com- 
munities, to hire private armies.” 

Chapter and verse, Lewis then re- 
lated the “economic and military 
sanctions” he said southern oper- 
ators were using—eviction of miners 
from their homes, use of hired gun- 
men, shutting off credit at company 
stores. 

Members of the Senate committee 
asked the UMWA president how the 
mines could be opened. 

“Whenever the government will 


guarantee,” Lewis replied, “publicly 
guarantee that they will protect our 
people in the south against starva- 
tion, that they will give them food 
and medical care through the Public 
Health Service, that they will protect 
them against eviction and against 
gunmen, I will recommend immedi- 
ately that all the mines open where 
the mine operators will operate on 
the agreement they have reached 
with us.” 


Peace by Negotiation 


An important aspect of the mine 
settlement is the fact that it was ar- 
rived at without arbitration—and 
that, even after intervention of the 
National Defense Mediation Board, 
direct negotiations between the 
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union and the operators continued. 
It is negotiation, not arbitration that 
will finally settle the question of 
wage differentials. 

Lewis told the Senate committee: 
“I would be a poor servant of the 
coal miners if I were to recommend 
arbitration.” He reminded the com- 
mittee that the UMW had accepted 
the proposal of “every government 
agency”. “I don’t think you can con- 
tinue to find government agencies to 
arbitrate,” Lewis said. “How many 
do you want?” 

At one point in the testimony, 
Senator Tom Connally (D., Texas) 
asked: “If you don’t get 40c there 
won't be any coal?” 

Lewis looked at the Senator 
whose hair is almost as shaggy, 
_though whiter than his own. “No, 
Senator,” he said. “I wouldn’t let 
even you put words in my mouth. 
No, in my opinion we are going to 
get that 40c”. 

If, as the result of negotiations 
about to begin, the miners do “get 
that 40c” it may spell the beginning 
of the end of wage differentials be- 
tween north and south. 


THE VINSON BILL 


OK’d by Rules Committee; 
Murray Says ‘No’ Again 


Organized labor’s opposition to 
the Vinson bill (see U. S. Week no. 
8) registered last week even on the 
House Rules committee, known as an 
implacable enemy of labor ever 
since it kept the Wage Hour law 
from coming before the House for 
over two years. The Rules commit- 
tee gave the Vinson bill right-of-way 
for debate—but by a vote of only 7 
to 5. 

Another sign of the effective cam- 
paign being waged against the bill 
by all sections of organized labor 
came in the House itself. Last week 
Rep. John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts, majority leader, indicated 
he might wait a week or two before 
calling up the Vinson measure. This 
contrasts with earlier statements of 
McCormack which made it appear 
he would not delay if the Rules com- 
mittee gave the “go” sign. 

The Wall Street Journal explained 
the majority leader’s change of mind 
this way: “Meanwhile, it (the Vin- 
son bill) will be a sword hanging 
over the unions.” 


Meanwhile, too, labor renewed its 
opposition. CIO President Murray 
wrote every member of Congress 
that the Vinson bill threatens the 
“institution of free labor unions” 
and seeks to destroy “the basic 
rights to organize into unions free 
from the interference of employers, 
to bargain collectively, and to strike 
in order not to become economic 
salves.” 


IN BRIEF 


@ The Supreme Court last week up- 
held the NLRB’s contention that the 
Wagner Act outlaws blacklisting for 
union activity. In a decision ren- 
dered by Justice Frankfurter, the 
court declared that a person who ap- 
plies for employment cannot be de- 
nied employment because of union 
membership. The Board has_ the 
power, in such cases, to order the 
blacklisted persons hired, five mem- 
bers of the court said. 


@ The issues of wage increases and 
closed shop in dispute between Gen- 
eral Motors and the UAW-CIO re- 
mained in dispute, as both sides met 
with the National Defense Mediation 
Board. 


@ AFL unions continued to win 
wage increases, and the federation 
reported that in the first four months 
of 1941 nearly 1,000,000 workers in 
manufacturing and building received 
raises ranging from 5c to 10c an 
hour and more. The federation also 
reported its estimate that since 1929 
wages per hour have risen only 
24.5% while production per hour 
has risen 41%. 


@ Bethlehem Steel Corp. last week 
signed a contract with the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Ship Build- 
ing Workers, CIO, at the Hoboken, 
N. J., plant. This was the first con- 
tract with a CIO union ever entered 
into by the corporation. No wage or 
hour improvements, nor closed shop 
provisions are made in the contract 
which bars strikes and lockouts. 


@ President Roosevelt asked 24-hour 
operation of “critical” machines to 
enlarge the supply of trained man- 
power. And the WPA reported that 
demands for skilled labor have “left 
virtually untouched some 150,000 ex- 
perienced mechanics now on WPA or 
unemployed.” 


The Treasury proposed 3.6 
billions of additional revenue 
for the coming year for defense. 
Of this total, 31% is to be 
collected from taxes on such es- 
sentials as tobacco, gasoline, 
telephones, refrigerators, candy, 
etc.; 46% mainly from middle 
class incomes; only 23% from 
corporate incomes and excess 
profits and 8% from estate and 
gift taxes. Not only are regu- 
lar profits hardly touched, but 
excess profits taxes are to be 
increased by only 10%. Under 
present arrangements, corpora- 
tions pay only from 25% on the 
first $20,000 of excess, not regu- 
lar, profits, to 50% on profits 
in excess of $500,000. 

It is the consumer, the work- 
er, the farmer and the middle 
class and not the huge profit- 
making corporations and _ in- 
dividuals who are to pay the 
taxes for the defense program. 


Prices Climb Sky High 


A survey of retail prices 
made by the Office of Price 
Administration and Supply 
showed that during the first 
two weeks in April the prices 
of many foods increased sharp- 
ly. Flour rose by 1.6%, lard 
by 7.8%, eggs by 4.8%. Ac- 
cording to a survey of rents in 
five cities scattered throughout 
the country where defense ac- 
tivity has boomed, rents in the 
$30 and under a month group 
are sky-rocketing. In South 
Bend, Ind., for example, be- 
tween October 1939 and Jan- 
uary 1941, dwellings in the $20 
to $30 group increased by 
14.5%. 


Profits of the Week 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. re- 
ported profits of $10,436,028 
for the first quarter of 1941. 
The Nickel Plate Rail System 
showed profits of $2,009,525 
for the first quarter of this year, 
an increase of 371% over 1940. 


—THE ECONOMIST. 
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Proposed New Taxes Rough on Farmers 
Impose Triple Burden: Cut Cash Incomes, Reduce 


Markets, Bolster Pressure Against 


Farmers Look at Taxes 


American farmers, taking a second 
look at the new tax proposals last 
week, found that they are going to 
be hard hit. Like other taxpayers in 
the middle and low income groups, 
they will carry the lion’s share of 
the direct taxes falling gn earned in- 
come. 

If the Treasury’s plan goes through, 
11% of the farmer’s cash income 
will go to help finance the defense 
program. If Congress’ alternative 
proposal wins out, the direct tax will 
be cut to 6%. Government statis- 
tics put the average gross farm in- 
come for 1938 at $1,356. The figures 
are gross income, including products 
used by the farm family from its own 
farm, without any deduction for rent, 
interest, wages, taxes or other operat- 
ing expenses. They are also average 
income figures—they strike an aver- 
age between the income from farms 
run and owned by, of example, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance company 
and farmer Brown’s income. 

Whether the direct defense tax is 
put at 6% or 11%, farmers like other 
taxpayers will have to pony up on 
consumption taxes, when they buy a 
plug of tobacco, a package of cigarets, 
a gallon of gasoline, or take the fam- 
ily to the movies. And under the 
congressional plan they would be 
taxed on foodstuffs which most of 
them buy at the store—coffee, tea, 
cocoa, sugar. 


Cuts Down Market 


Since the earliest days of the New 
Deal, farmers have been hearing that 
our agricultural economy suffers from 
a sickness whose symptoms are farm 
surpluses, but which is properly diag- 
nosed as under-consumption. Gov- 
ernment experts have been telling 
farmers that if the 45,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who, according to Miss Harriet 
Elliott of the Defense Commission, 
do not have enough to eat could in- 
crease their consumption of food- 
stuffs the farm problem would be 
on its way to being solved. 
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But the new tax bill, part of which 
must be paid by those 45,000,000, 
seems certain to further reduce their 
food buying. 


Rising prices of rent, factory made 
goods and food, plus the proposed 
tax boost, add up to budget problems 
for workers which will leave them 
litle or no margin for increasing 
their purchases of milk, meat, but- 
ter, eggs and other farm products. 


Parity Payments 


But the unkindest cut of all, as the 
farmer sees it, is the way the tax 
bill is being used to bolster opposi- 
tion to increased parity payments. 
The 1941 Agriculture Supply bill is 
now in conference where big differ- 
ences between the House and Senate 
measures must be ironed out. The 
House, rejecting all attempts to in- 
crease the amount appropriated for 
parity payments, accepted the Budget 
bureau’s recommendation of $212,- 
000,000. The Senate raised the parity 
payment fund to $450,000,000. 

Last week it was reported that the 
White House “had passed the word 
to House leaders to stand firm” 
against accepting the Senate’s in- 
crease. This was in line with Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s suggestion, during 
his testimony on the tax bill, that 
the way to keep taxes from going 
still higher was to cut “non-defense” 
expenditures — beginning with the 
farm appropriation. 

The administration’s opposition to 
increased parity payments has re- 
ceived enthusiastic support from the 
press. The New York Times, for ex- 
ample, editorialized: “There is an 


Parity Prices 


obvious and fundamental absurdity 
to jacking up taxes to cut down pub- 
lic spending power with one hand, 
while with the other Congress con- 
tinues to expand government spending 
programs designed primarily to in- 
crease public buying power. The agri- 
cultural program is a good illustra- 
tion. Parity payments, soil conserva- 
tion and other aids to agriculture 
were all devised to increase farm pur- 
chasing power. . . . The expansion of 
the total national income resulting 
from defense spending will add fur- 
ther to farm income... .” 

The Times concludes that taxpay- 
ers, resigned to the tax program if it 
is necessary for defense, should not 
be asked to pay for farm relief— 
since farmers have too much spend- 
ing money anyhow. 


Farm Bureau OK’s Cut 


Farmers’ hopes that the Senate bill 
would win out in conference were 
further set back last week when Ed- 
ward A. O’Neil, president of the 
American Farm Bureau federation, 
said he would accept the $212,000,- 
000 figure “conditionally”. His con- 
dition: that Congress authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to support 
farm prices at 85% of parity. Farm 
organizations generally have been 
holding out for full parity prices, or 
parity payments to make up the dif- 
ference. 


Corporation Worries 


“Spreads” between on-the-farm and 
retail food prices are a perennial sub- 
ject of complaint by farmers. Last 
week, Clarence Francis, president of 
General Foods Corp., addressed a 
group of fellow food merchants, and 
told them to “watch their gross 
spreads.” “I realize,” he said, “that 
each one of you feels that your net 
profits are inadequate. I feel the 
same way about it.” Last week, Gen- 
eral Food Corp. reported its net 
profits for the first quarter of 1941. 
They were—$4,334,178. 
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. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


————————— ee 


Millions of housewives in Amer- 
ica last week prudently began to 
water down the coffee and millions 
of husbands brooded after supper 
on how they would get along with 
11% of their earnings slashed off 
by the new defense tax that Congress 
is debating. But the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers went on 
record last week in support of the 
proposed tax measure as “a step in 
the right direction.” 


‘Pursuit of Happiness 


Last week one American town 
washed its mind of war, taxes and 
high prices, dusted off its rods and 
reels, packed its lunch, gathered its 
kids and went fishing. In Seymour, 
Texas, the whole population of 3,- 
900 closed its schools, banks, shops, 
filling stations, locked its front doors 
and went to Lake Kemp to relax in 
the American way. 

“Notwithstanding dictatorships, 
wars and worldwide selfishness and 
greed,” proclaimed Seymour’s mayor, 
C. M. Randall, “. . . the people of 
Seymour have the responsibility to 
prove to the world that enjoyment 
of life and the pursuit of happiness 
(and fish) still have a place in the 
American way. . . . Too long con- 
tinued and consistent concentration 
on this international crisis is sure to 
prove detrimental to the mental and 
physical health of the people of this 
great nation.” 

With a brief but solid thought for 
their responsibilities, the citizens left 
the policemen and firemen to stay 
behind to deal with emergencies and 
contemplate realities while the whole 
town moved out to pretend for a 
day that all is well with the world 
and a spell of fishing is only a mod- 
est and proper expression of man’s 
inalienable right to the good life, 
if he insists on it. 


Bomb Shelters for U. S. 


Plans for standard bombproof 
shelters which are recommended by 
the War department and the Office 
of Emergency Management as good 
value for Americans at $250 will be 


coming off the government printing 
office presses almost any day now. 

The shelters are designed for the 
backyard of a family of six, and al- 
though they are reasonably practical 
they are, of course, not absolute pro- 
tection. They will be a help against 
splinters of a 500-lb. bomb unless 
the bomb explodes within 25 feet. 
They'll hold out against a light in- 
cendiary, or debris, or gas. The plans 
are drawn “with possibilities of mass 
production in mind,” but the public 
is advised that “in no sense should 
issuance of this bulletin be construed 
as a signal to start work immediately 
on any of the protective structures 
described. 


A Bad Sign 


In Richmond, Ind., two filling sta- 
tion operators lettered a sign reading 
“nothing inside” and hung it on the 
safe together with the combination 
for the lock as a practical means of 
avoiding complications with thieves. 
Unfortunately they forgot to remove 
a gold watch which was the reward 
for some thief who didn’t believe in 


signs. 
Oo 


Realism 


In Jefferson City, Mo., a legislator 
last week introduced a bill to re- 
quire Thomas Hart Benton, well- 
known painter noted for his stark 
realism, to erase two “offensive” 
scenes from his murals on the walls 
of the state capitol. One scene which 
Rep. David A. Hess, St. Louis, found 
unsightly shows a farm woman cas- 
ually pinning a diaper on her baby; 
the other showed a couple of boys 
thumbing their nose at each other. 


The two disturbing pictures are part 
of a series illustrating the history 
of Missouri from Tom Sawyer to 
Tom Pendergast. 


Over the Top 


Last week as Mayor Frank Hague 
proclamed as part of his campaign 
promises, his ability to defend his 
constituents in Jersey City from for- 
eign invasion, a youth of nearby 
Newark, N. J., fattened himself for 
the army for which he had been re- 
jected because of underweight by eat- 
ing 14 bananas a day and raising his 
weight to 116 pounds, a pound over 
the required minimum of 115. He 
weighed only 110 before the bananas. 


Free Frenchman 
In Little Rock, Ark., the police 


booked a foreign-looking stranger on 
a panhandling charge. In due time 
the man was questioned by the ser- 
geant. “Who are you?” “I am a 
Frenchman,” was the reply. And 
then to make things clear—“I am a 
free Frenchman,” the stranger ex- 
plained. “You were a free French- 
man,” the sergeant said. “Lock him 
up.” Foreigners are foreigners in 
Arkansas. 


Food for Thought 


In Washington, D. C., senators, 
weary of seeing bean soup on the 
menu of the Senate restaurant every 
day, suspicious of the connection 
between the presence of sweet potato 
pie in the menu and the presence in 
the restaurant of a certain influential 
senator, embarrassed by the service 
of Argentine beef, gladly voted unan- 
imously in the rules committee to 
investigate the Senate restaurant. 
The investigation is officially under- 
taken for financial rather than die- 
tetic reasons since the restaurant pays 
no rent and little taxes, is heavily 
patronized by well-paid senators with 
hearty appetites, and yet runs at a 
deficit. The restaurant management 
says in its own defense that it’s ex- 
pensive to cater to the fanciful appe- 
tites of the United States Senate. 
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PART II 


HE immediate cause of revolutions in the past has often 
been an intolerable lack of food and liberty. Are 
these conditions duplicated in Germany and if so are they 
sufficiently serious to cause a revolution? This article will 
attempt to answer that question. 

In the first place, you can’t get enough to eat to live 
comfortably in Germany, but you can get enough to live 
uncomfortably. You always have a persistent, gnawing 
hollowness within you in Germany and you feel a little like 
an adolescent with a broken heart. As in his case, there is 
a vacuum, a worried listlessness forever within that follows 
each of your steps all through the day and accompanies 
you to bed at night. 

You begin the day with breakfast and your food stamps 
in your hand. You can’t get a crust of bread in Germany, 
or anything else including clothes, without paying for it 
with the stamps in addition to money. The stamps are 
the crux of the rationing system and each month enough 
are passed out to you for the needs and requirements of 
Germany, but not enough for your needs and requirements. 
For the base of the German rationing plan is not the in- 
dividual’s needs but the nation’s. 

Breakfast will consist of the merest daub of butter, butter 
so slight that it seems more like a memory than actuality, 
rolls and ersatz coffee that once tasted can never be for- 
gotten. The commodity with the greatest bribe value in 
Germany is not gold but coffee. The average German meal 
at noon consists of a fish with its head intact, its eyes glassy 
and staring, and a yellowing potato as well as plenty of 
bread. The evening meal will be much the same, save that 
in the place of fish there will sometimes be meat, inferior 
in quantity and quality. Two days a week in Germany are 
entirely meatless. Workingmen say they feel a progressive 
loss of strength and scientific experiments have been made, 
but not made public, revealing that the German diet makes 
for a gradual but steady diminution of vigor. In addition 
German army doctors have declared that new recruits, just 
called up to the colors, are markedly weaker than those 
called up in 1914. However, the German army diet is 
superior to that of the civilian segment of the nation and 
the German soldier is fed well enough. 


Big Shortage of Clothing 


In the second place you can’t buy enough clothes in 
Germany to keep you warm in winter, though you can buy 
enough clothes—if you are not a Jew—to cover your body. 
Clothing is rationed out, just as food is, and each citizen 
of Germany has a kleider karte, or clothes card, containing 
100 points for a year. You can buy a suit of clothes (60 
points a year), but you can’t buy a suit of clothes and an 
overcoat, or a raincoat in the same year, as the total of any 
two of these items is over 100. 
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A shirt ranges between 20 and 40 points, socks take 1 
about 20 points and a small amount of underwear easi 
adds up to 50 or 60 points. A woman’s dress requires ( 
points, but women have the greatest difficulty with the pro 
lem of stockings, being allowed only six pairs a year a1 
these cost between 30 and 40 points out of the inelastic 10 
Under this system it is impossible to purchase enous 
clothes for a year and as a result Germans are neat ar 
threadbare in clothing bought before the war. 


There are serious shortages in Germany of: 


MEAT, SOAP, OIL and FATS—There is a complete la 
of salad and cooking oils, butter is doled out in very sme 
amounts—about a half a pound a person per month. Baec 
and eggs are virtually unknown. There is no coffee or t 
and virtually no chocolate. (Beer. incidentally has bee 
watered down to about 3.2% alcoholic content.) 


The Germans are now eating 41% less fat than they d 
before the war; 43% less meat; 71% fewer eggs and 11 
less sugar. The only category in which there is an i 
crease is bread. Two per cent more bread is eaten no 


than before the war. One cake per month of grimy imit 
tion soap and one small box of imitation soap powder a 
the rations for washing materials. Real soap exists on 
in store windows from which it is forbidden to sell ar 
article. 


MILK—Completely prohibited to Jews, sometimes cor 
pletely prohibited to all adults, and available in only vei 
small amounts for children. 


RUBBER—This vital material for war is scarce and 1 
served for the armed forces. An ordinary eraser, for e 
ample, is not purchaseable. Bicycles are numerous but ca 
not be bought until one has a special permit for the purcha 
of tires. 


GASOLINE—The streets of Germany are almost devo 
of ali automobiles or trucks. All gasoline is carefully 1 
tioned to the few car owners who have special permits 
drive. This shortage, as well as others, predicts to son 
extent the shape of German strategy making a drive towa: 
the oil wells of Iraq a’ distinct possibility, keeping t 
Ukraine forever in German minds. 7 


| 
WEEK, Former Foreign Correspondent for PM 


And what of liberty? The answer to that one can be 
rift. There is none. You have to work where you are 
ld, for wages in which you have no voice, and you cannot 
ait until authorities give you permission. You are drafted 
ir labor battalions (men and women) at the age of nine- 
en and if you are a man you go to the army after that. 
Du pay prices, fixed at a level to assure manufacturer’s an 
lequate profit, and your reading, your movies, your radio 
rograms, and your theater are scientifically aimed at be- 
sddling and misleading you. 


Despite all this (and because of all this) the Germans 
instantly grumble, complain and lament. Their gloom. 
eir deep foreboding, their fear, and their demoralization, 

far as widespread civilian segments of the population 
‘e concerned, cannot be exaggerated. They do not criticize 
itler, but they constantly criticize Hitler’s way of life. One 
the ties Hitler has on the German people is their hope 
at the conquests of Der Fuehrer will result in concrete 
aprovements—more butter, real coffee, more clothing, bet- 
r pay, better houses, refrigerators, automobiles, and above 
L a peaceful security. 


If this is all true why, then, do not the German people 
volt? One of the reasons is the hope that Hitler’s way 
Jl finally bring them peace and plenty. If any of the 
itlerian ideology has taken root it is that the British Em- 
re owns the world and deprives 90,000.000 Germans of 
e raw materials they need for a better life. 


Nation of Two Parts 


The second reason that there is not yet a revolt in Ger- 
any is that Germany is in reality two nations. The first 
composed of the Nazi Party, the army, and such party 
ganizations as the Hitler youth. There are at least 20,- 
10,000 in this gigantic community and they are armed, 
‘termined, militant and bound together by an ideology 
at plays a confidence game on the German nation by using 
.d debasing the slogans of Socialism. 


The second part of the nation is the civilian segment we 
ive described, longing for a better life with an intensity 
nericans can scarcely realize, and almost as much prison- 
s of their own regime as the French are prisoners of the 


azi army. 


This demoralization is spreading, seeping into the Nazi 
srarchy. The entire impetus behind Hitler’s drive for 
wer was the longing of the German masses for the good 
ings of life. They were weary of poverty. When it is 
ally and definitely known, as it will be, that Hitler cannot 
ing peace and plenty there will be revolt in Germany. 


(The next article in this series will concern new methods 
olved by the Nazis to torture the Jews and tell how many 
sntile Germans circumvent these methods.) 


WHO ARE THE REAL 
5TH COLUMNISTS? 


A Nazi Confesses 


He was a large amiable, shaggy man, this official 
of the Nazi Propaganda Ministry, and he had studied 
at Harvard, Yale and Columbia universities. Beneath 
the determined cheer that he wore with a kind of 
obstinate doggedness, there was a faintly worried un- 
dercurrent as if he did not like everything that hap- 
pened and was worried because he did not like it. 


This uneasy undercurrent seemed to increase his 
militancy in the Nazi cause. His earnest, loud “Heil!” 
would ring out over all others when Hitler was near 
and his rigidly held body, his right arm stiffly ex- 
tended, seemed pathetically incongruous with his stu- 
dent’s horn-rimmed spectacles and his general air of 
rather academic softness. 

He liked to talk and argue about the world in gen- 
eral and he frequently tried to convert me to National 
Socialism. I paid no attention to his arguments 
(they were shot through with fake scientific talk about 
the sacredness of blood and soil) but when he gave 
me concrete information I did pay attention. 

One night in his apartment we talked until dawn. 
The talk concerned 5th columnists, who they were and 
how they aided Germany. He asked: 


“Don’t you understand? We work with the 
best people. Our friends in foreign countries 
are industrialists, financiers, the people who have 
a stake in maintaining order. Hitler came into 
power through them and they backed him be- 
cause he saw the evil of labor unions, of strikes 
and disorder. The industrialists, the financiers, 
even certain figures in the army were those who 
helped us in France. In breaking the morale of 
the people they softened them up for us.” 
“How about England?” 


“The crux of the situation in England,” he said, 
“is that it is faced either in victory or defeat with 
Marxist Socialism or the corporate state, National 
Socialism. These are the inevitable choices. Can you 
doubt how the industrialists, the aristocracy of Eng- 
land will chose?” 

“Well, everyone says that strikers are your real 
5th columnists.” 


The Nazi official was as indignant as if I had 
slandered him. “That, of course,” he said, “is non- 
sense. National Socialism stands for discipline, not 
its opposite. Our allies are those constructive peo- 
ple who discipline labor for the good of the whole. 
That is National Socialism.” 


—" 
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OSeck 


says Alexander Holtzoff 
special ass’t to Attorney 
General, Dept. of Justice 


The Department of Justice is just 
as anxious as anybody not to depart 
from our fundamental principles, and 
this is no mere lip service. I think 
the Department of Justice has shown 
that in its daily work. 

Wire tapping is no departure from 
our fundamental principles. After 
all, when you come to analyze it 
philosophically, tapping a telephone 
wire is no different in principle from 
listening through a keyhole, or any 
other undercover investigations which 
have been carried on, necessarily, by 
law enforcement and police agencies 
from time immemorial. 


We agree that unrestrained, un- 
limited wire tapping engaged in by 
law-enforcement officers, without any 
control, might give rise to abuses. 
There should be direct control, so 
that an individual law-enforcement 
agent should not take it upon him- 
self to tap telephone wires. That is 
why the bill would provide that this 
should not be done except with the 
authority of the head of the executive 
department to which the law-enforce- 
ment officer is accredited. 


Limited to Felonies 


Congressman Hobbs, in his bill, 
limits this authority only to felonies, 
and it could not be resorted to in 
case of misdemeanors or petty of- 
fenses. The suggestion was made by 
Congressman Walter that the author- 
ity to tap telephone wires, even in 
these limited cases, should be pro- 
cured from a federal judge, or from 
a United States commissioner, rather 
than from the head of the depart- 
ment. We hope that this will not be 
done. We do not think that this is 
desirable, either from a_ practical 
standpoint, or from the standpoint of 
the protection of the individual. . . . 
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Should Wire Tapping 
Be Legalized ? 


‘Not Regarded as Search’ 


MR. TOLAN (Rep. John H. Tolan, 
D., Cal.): How do you differentiate 
now between the proceedings neces- 
sary before you can obtain a search 
warrant and proceedings under this 
bill? 

MR. HOLTZOFF: I would dif- 
ferentiate them in this way, Mr. 
Chairman: This is not in the nature 
of a search; that is, listening to a 
conversation or eavesdropping is not 
a search. It does not involve any 
physical invasion of a person’s prem- 
ises or his body, and is not regarded 
as a search. In the famous Olmstead 
case the Supreme court held that wire 
tapping is not an illegal search and 
seizure, and does not come within 
the ban of the Constitution relating 
to such procedures. 


Secrecy Important 


I want to make one more point, 
which is very important, and that is 
the necessity of observing secrecy in 
these cases, because lack of secrecy 
defeats the purpose. When you have 
to present papers to a judge and have 
them filed in court there is always 
the possibility of a leak... . 

I just want to make one more 
statement which I overlooked mak- 
ing. It must be remembered that 
until December 1937 wire tapping 
was considered perfectly legal. That 
is, wire tapping by law-enforcement 
ofhcers was considered perfectly legal, 
and nobody thought that our funda- 
mental principles were being torn to 
tatters. The only reason why legis- 
lation is needed on the subject is be- 
cause in December 1937, the Supreme 
Court construed an obscure provi- 
sion of the Communications Act, for 
the first time in the history of the 
United States, making it impossible 
for law-enforcement officers to use 
evidence obtained by listening in on 
any telephone conversation. 


As Recommended... 
MR. TOLAN: Has the Attorney 


General rendered a report on this 


bill, H. R. 2266, Mr. Holtzoff? 
MR. HOLTZOFF: No. There has 


been no formal report rendered, but 
the bill carries out the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s annual report on this subject. 


MR. MICHENER (Rep. Earl C. 
Michener, R., Mich.) : The Attorney 
General is asking for the bill? 

MR. HOLTZOFF: Yes. He is rec- 
ommending legislation on the sub- 
yeee 


SIDELIGHTS 


The Hobbs bill has had an in- 
teresting legislative history. We 
should like to have printed here 
the testimony of Chairman James 
L. Fly of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. But Mr. 
Fly’s testimony against the bill was 
taken in executive session and has 
not been made public. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from newspaper 
accounts tell something of the leg- 
islative history of the Hobbs bill 
and of Mr. Fly’s testimony. 


NATHAN ROBERTSON, 
IN PM, MARCH 30: 


“Opponents of the bill say that 
the Judiciary committee . . . is it- 
self guilty of legislative kidnap- 
ping—that it had no right to con- 
sider the bill at all. The present 
law against wire-tapping is in the 
Communications Act, and amend- 
ments to that act should be con- 
sidered by the House and Senate 
Interstate Commerce committees. 
... In order to get the present bill 
to the Judiciary committee . . 
it was written as an amendment to 


ON 


THE HOBBS 
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The Hobbs bill, H.R. 2266 


‘agencies to tap telep 


4 > a make it legal for government 
one wires whenever the head 
agency had reason to believe that a felony “ See eee 


may have been com- 


mitted, is being committed, or is about to be committed,” and 
would permit evidence so obtained to be admitted in court. Such 
evidence is now barred by a Supreme Court decision. The Hobbs 
bill, reported out by the House Judiciary. committee, is strongly 
opposed by all of organized labor and many civil rights groups. 
Arguments printed here were presanted during hearings on the 


bill. 
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NO! says J. G. Luhrsen, 
secy.-treas. of Railway 
Labor Executives’ Ass’n. 


We object to this bill because it 
deprives the real, honest, loyal Amer- 
ican citizen of his liberties and inter- 
feres with his free speech. It does 
everything to stop him from acting 
as a real American citizen. Instead 


of affording him the real liberty and 
freedom to exercise his rights which 
will protect democracy, wire-tapping 
is one of the very means of destroy- 
ing democracy... . 

What we need in this country more 
than anything else is complete and 


BILL 


the Judiciary Code dealing with 
the Court of Claims.” 


PAUL WARD, IN BALTI- 
MORE. SUN, MARCH 26: 


“Legislation of wiretapping to 
combat espionage and _ sabotage 
would hinder rather than help the 
national defense program, James 
L. Fly, FCC chairman, told the 
House Judiciary committee today, 
according to members. . . . Every 
resort to wire-tapping, Mr. Fly 
said, inevitably takes on the aspect 
of a dragnet operation, involving 
innocent persons whose views and 
affairs then become recorded in 
the dossiers of police authorities. 

“Members of the committee . . . 
had been led by Attorney General 
Jackson to believe there was no 
statutory ban against wire-tapping 
... Committee members . . . gath- 
ering from Mr. Fly a contrary im- 
pression . . . pressed him with 
questions that eventually brought 
out his flat contradiction of the At- 
torney General’s version of exist- 
ing law.” 


full right of every real loyal and 
patriotic American citizen to express 
his views as he sees them, with a 
view to adding to and increasing the 
liberties which we so freely advocate 
rather than curbing them through 
such an act as is represented in H. R. 


2266. 


NO! says Paul Scharrenburg, 
legislative director of 
American Fed. of Labor 


This bill retains all of the objec- 
tionable features of preceding bills. 
It vests inordinate powers in govern- 
ment officials, without providing for 
any effective checks against abuse of 
those powers... . 

No amendment, no matter how 
carefully drawn, would in any man- 
ner minimize this danger. It would, 
for example, be impossible to write 
an effective amendment that would 
impose severe penalties on govern- 
ment officials who would ignore and 
violate the true purpose and spirit 
of the bill. This is so because, no 
matter what you write, you would 
be unable to prove in a court of law 
on the regular rules of evidence that 
any given individual has abused the 
power given by this bill. 


NO! says John T. Jones, 
legislative representative 


of CIO, director LNPL 


It is the principle, in addition to 
the language of the present bill and 
its predecessor, which labor views 
with alarin. Following the judgment 
of the most eminent jurists and legis- 
lators, we feel that wire tapping is 
something more than merely another 
device used by detectives in pursuit 
of criminals. Unlike the donning of 
false whiskers, or the shadowing of 
plain-clothes men—methods of detec- 
tion which ordinarily do not harm 
the innocent—wire tapping is a 
method of espionage which ruthlessly 
lays bare the private lives and 


thoughts of citizens in the home, and 
in business, government or union of- 
fices. 

The innocent suffer with the guilty 
when the wire tappers are at work. 
Since persons with guilty consciences 
probably rarely use the telephone, the 
proportion of innocent victims to 
guilty victims would be overwhelm- 
ing. 


NO! says Louis F. McCabe, 
vice president of 
National Lawyers’ Guild 


If any agency wanted to detect 
crime, and wanted to get information 
which would be useful in detecting 
that crime, why do they not tap the 
wires when there is a conversation 
between a lawyer and his client, and 
why do they not put a dictaphone in 
jail where the lawer is consulting 
his client? There they would get the 
absolute information revealed by the 
client to his lawyer. But no, our 
conscience is shocked at that. 

I am a Catholic. I will say that 
thousands of crimes could be solved 
if you put a dictaphone in the con- 
fessional when a man goes in there 
and bares his soul to the representa- 
tive of his God. He is in there con- 
fessing, he is actually accusing him- 
self. It would be a marvelous way 
of getting information if they would 
do that, yet we are shocked at the 
thought of it. The people who urge 
wire tapping would revolt at that, 
and so would we. Is it not recogni- 
tion of the right of privacy of in- 
dividuals who are accusing them- 
selves, the protection which surrounds 
the confessional, the protection which 
surrounds the confession of the crim- 
inal, and the man who is telling his 
attorney just how he committed the 
crime, and seeking ways legally to 
prevent a conviction for that crime? 
We recognize that that man is en- 
titled to protection even though he 
is a criminal. 
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This is not a column concerning war. 

It is a column about the democratic process. For even 
more serious than war or peace is the retention of the 
processes that make democracy a thing worth fighting 
for. Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, discussed this subject re- 
cently. 

In a speech before the Investment Bankers association 
on December 10, he said: “In peace time it is the accept- 
ed custom and normal manners of modern government to 
conceal all important facts from the public, or to lie 
about them; in war it is a political vice which becomes 
a public necessity.” 

I do not agree with Dr. Jordan. 

On the contrary, I believe as did the founders of this 
nation that it is the “accepted custom and normal man- 
ners” of a democratic government to place “all impor- 
tant facts” before the public, to tell the truth about 
them, and to maintain a serene confidence in the ability 
of the people to decide wisely for themselves and their 
nation. 

No, I do not agree with Dr. Jordan and that is why I 
am frankly worried. I am worried because some people 
in high places have indicated that they do agree with Dr. 
Jordan. They have admitted that it is their practice not 
to tell the American people all of the truth all of the 
time. 


1 
Take Wendell Willkie, for example. Perhaps you will 


remember that he, too, was a candidate in the last elec- 
tion. In October he also made a speech. In it he charged 
that on the basis of Mr. Roosevelt’s past performance 
“you may expect that we will be at war by April 1941.” 
In February Mr. Willkie appeared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations committee to urge enactment of the 
Lend-Lease bill. He was questioned by Senator Nye and 
said of the sentence quoted above: “That was a little 
campaign oratory.” 

Senator Clark of Missouri also questioned Mr. Will- 
kie. He asked: “Do you think that convoy of our ships 
would be an act ‘short of war?’” 

Mr. Willkie’s answer was: “A convoy might result 
in an attack on them. That would be provocative. I told 
British officials the American public would not favor 
this.” 

Mr. Willkie was not alone in his feeling that convoys 
might be provocative and might result in attack. 

President Roosevelt is also on record as saying, at that 
time, that convoys mean shooting and shooting means 
war. 

And Secretary Knox, during the hearings on the Lend- 
Lease bill, declared that to transfer a large number of 
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American men-of-war to Britain for operation by her 
seamen was to impair our own fleet. 

These arguments were advanced by the proponents of 
the Lend-Lease bill who were telling the American peo- 
ple at that time that passage of the bill would take us 
further away from war. Many Americans were per- 
suaded that they meant what they said. 

But now we learn in an article by Turner Catledge in 
the New York Times of April 27, that “These assertions 
were made in an attempt to rush the Lend-Lease bill 
through Congress. They were largely strategic state- 
ments on their face, and accepted as such at the time, 
and to cap the strategy of the moment, Administration 
leaders accepted a provision in the Lend-Lease act dis- 
claiming authorization of convoys under its terms.” 
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I submit that this is a serious state of affairs. “Strat- 
egic statements . . . and accepted as such.” Accepted? 
By whom? 

On any question so important to all the people as war 
or peace “strategic” statements are out of order. If Mr. 
Catledge is right, then the critics of the Administration 
leaders are also right. They say that the issue of peace 
or war will not be decided democratically by the Amer- 
ican people. They say we are being taken step by step 
“strategically,” down the path that leads to war. 

I am not here discussing the question of whether or 
not our country goes to war or remains at peace—vital 
as that is to each and every one of us. I am concerned 
here only with the question of how our future course is 
decided, whether it is decided by the people, or as a re- 
sult of “all important facts” not having been submitted 
to them. 

I believe that in a democracy such as ours, the impor- 
tant decision of war or no war should be made by the 
people. It should be made on the basis of legitimate ar- 
gument honestly and frankly advanced. It should not 
come by inveiglement through the “strategy of the mo- 
ment.” 

Even to suggest, as Dr. Jordan and Turner Catledge, 
and Wendell Willkie and others have done, that the issue 
may be decided otherwise is to breed in the people a 
distrust of our democracy—at the very moment when 
they may be called upon to defend it. 
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Graduation Day speakers this year may find the 
young people in their audience inclined to be cynical. 
I suggest that before they blame the young people, they 
take pause. Those who today are sowing the seeds of a 
dangerous cynicism among our people are not in the 
graduating classes. Perhaps they studied their American 
history so long ago that they have forgotten it. 


MAY 10, 1941 


‘Ziegfeld Girl’: A Lush Extravaganza 


Review of the Week: 


ZIEGFELD GIRL 


MGM invested 2 million dollars 
in Ziegfeld Girl. Myself I wouldn’t 
invest two bits. At that I may be 
prejudiced. I’m not fond of musical 
extravaganzas, even when they are 
as lushly extravaganza as this item. 

The story, if you have time to look 
away from all those beautiful girls, 
is about three of them, and all goes 
to prove that an opportunity with 
Mr. Ziegfeld never did anything for 
a girl that she couldn’t have done 
(perhaps in a smaller way) on her 
own. Some girls are born to have 
their names in lights (that’s Judy 
Garland) ; some to be happily mar- 
ried (Hedy Lamarr) ; some to own— 
and eventually to lose in order to 
placate the Hays office—a whole arm- 
load of diamond service stripes. Lana 
Turner, who is luscious and lovely, 
is the one who comes to the Bad End. 

The picture proved a few things: 
that Lana Turner, of the sweater set, 
can act; that Hedy Lamarr, who is 
so very beautiful that it doesn’t mat- 
ter, can’t; that Judy Garland is a 
hard worker (How that girl works! 
Makes you feel quite tired). That 
James Stewart is a little too good 
for the army but that they’re wel- 
come to Tony Martin. That revivals 
are sometimes effective, not to say 
nostalgic, and that Mr. Gallagher and 
Mr. Shean is still good. Q.E.D. 


Hollywood Agent: 


The other evening I dined with 
Theodore Dreiser. A fellow guest was 
his agent Donald Friede of Myron 
Selznick’s office. I didn’t learn a 
great deal about him, other than 


MR. JOHN Q. 


Hedy Lamarr . . . has 
lots of beauty, not 
much acting ability. 


that he has a tall, elegant wife named 
Carrol, likes rambler roses and that 
he can’t stay awake after 10 p. m. 
or asleep after 7 a.m. But I did learn 
an awful lot about the picture busi- 
ness. Here are some assorted items. 
Take your pick. 

Dreiser has written a story called 
My Gal Sal which 20th-Fox will make 
in the fall. Alice Faye will star in 
it and maybe Laird Cregar will take 
the part of Paul Dresser, composer 
(who was _ Theodore Dreiser’s 
brother). 20th has bought up the 
rights to 160 songs by Dresser, will 
use about a dozen. When the story 
of a real family is made the studio 
who makes it, in order to protect it- 
self, wants to know about every per- 
son in the family who is still alive: 
birthdate, marriage, children and 
childhood illnesses. Theodore Dreiser 


is now very unpopular with his sisters 


who had no desire at all to confide 
their ages to a motion picture studio. 

Selznick International made so 
much money they had to dissolve, re- 
open as David O. Selznick Produc- 
tions. Same phone number, though, 
if the government wants to know. 

Three original stories were sold 
recently without a word being written 
on paper. Two have beginnings and 
ends, but no middles. Not even a 
hope of ever getting middles. The 
other is a story adapted (a nice polite 
word) from a famous short story in 
public domain. Characters and back- 
ground are brought up to date. Any- 
one got a volume of old short stories 
they’re not using? 

Biggest 1941 grosser at the box 
office is Buck Privates, a draft story 
with the comparatively unknown Ab- 
bott and Costello as a Flagg-and- 
Quirt team. 

Ring Lardner’s Haircut, which 
should provide first rate movie ma- 
terial, has had dozens of unsuccess- 
ful treatments made of it but the 
right one can’t be found. 

Studios are inclined to doublecross 
stars or writers who try to handle 
their own affairs. 

That’s an agent’s story and he’ll 
stick to it. 


Behind the Sets 


Walt Disney’s done it again: 
started a new fashion in cartoons. 
Baby Weems, which is still unfin- 
ished, is a realistic cartoon satire. 
Idea came from one of Disney’s staff, 
a recent poppa. Story is of a modern 
bake who talks. Said to be a bril- 
liant satirical commentary on U. S. 
today. 


By BURTON & KNELL 
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SCIENCE 


Bomb Shelter 


A note of scientific realism was in- 
jected into casual talk of bombproof 
shelters last week in a short com- 
munication to the Scientific Monthly. 
Says the grimly realistic author: 

“For a structure to be really bomb- 
proof its cover and sides must be of 
five to ten feet of reinforced con- 
crete or its equivalent. It must be 
proof against poison gas from the 
outside, and it must have unfailing 
facilities for ventilation. It must 
have an unfailing lighting system, it 
must have water and sanitary con- 
veniences with unfailing drainage to 
avoid drowning in case water pipes 
are broken, it must have a first aid 
station, it must have separate sleeping 
rooms for men and women, it must 
have telephone communications with 
the outside, it must have more than 
one exit, etc. 

“. . If our forests were not so 
depleted we might take to the woods.” 


Stranger Than Fiction 


That science is stranger than fiction 
is indicated by a quick survey of 
patents issued recently by the United 
States patent office. 

A patent granted to Tsurukichi 
Tsuchiya of Tokyo, Japan, covers an 
attachment for a phonograph which 
not only automatically picks up and 
plays records, but returns them to the 


holder. 


Another patent covers a device for 
weighing the fish that is caught, 
lifted above water and lost, in case 
anybody is interested enough in tell- 
ing about it, to care to attach the 
built-in scale on his reel. 

A patent was issued to protect a 
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new process and product which is 
said to have the power of accelerat- 
ing healing. The product is ex- 
tracted from living cells which have 
been injured in natural self-defense 
and give off a substance said to pro- 
mote healing. Growing yeast cells 
which are slowly killed if properly 
treated with X-rays to postpone their 
death, may be the source of the heal- 
ing substance. 

Another protects a method of using 
prevulcanized latex (the creamy sap 
of the rubber tree) to make superb 
artificial ears and noses. 


45,000 Tons of Poison 


The Dakotas, western Minnesota, 
western Kansas and the areas adjoin- 
ing will probably be visited this sea- 
son as in the past several years by 
clouds of grasshoppers but the blight 
will not be as severe nor extend over 
so large an area as during the past 
three years, if the entomologists of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
are correct in their predictions. 

These scientists keep a map marked 
to show threatened areas in order to 
be ready with the necessary tons of 
poisoned bait by which they mean 
ultimately to exterminate the pests. 
The only hope of keeping the attack 
under control is to be vigilant each 
year because nature is on the grass- 
hoppers’ side and there is no telling 
how much they would multiply if 
nothing was done about the matter. 
So the scientists are getting ready and 
they will have about 45,000 tons of 
arsenic-treated bran-sawdust to out- 
wit grasshoppers and nature. 


Rapid Transit 


That iron in the food of a cow 
shows up in her milk a few minutes 
after the food has been eaten was 
demonstrated recently when radio- 
active iron particles were fed to a 
cow and traced in her milk by the 
radiations they emitted five minutes 
after they went into her mouth. Every- 
body was very surprised, including 
the scientists of the University of 
California who hadn’t really counted 
on such swift assimilation. 


CORNER DRUGGIST, by Rob- 


ert B. Nixon Jr. Prentice- 


Hall. $2.50. 


It is surprising that it has 
taken as long as it has for some- 
one to think of including the 
corner druggist in the growing 
gallery of country doctors, 
country lawyers, and other van- 
ishing Americans. 

The proprietor of a drug 
store of the era before ham 
salad sandwiches and alarm 
clocks has a good deal of what 
it takes to make an interesting 
subject. The profession itself 
has the attraction of a minor 
mystery; the druggist is likely 
to be the recipient of amusing 
and sometimes pathetic confi- 
dences; and there is inevitably 
sufficient sex involved to be 
titillating. 

Robert Nixon Sr. should have 
made a particularly good sub- 
ject. His wanderings took him 
into many tough small towns, 
and into the tougher districts of 
large towns. His interests were 
varied. He was an amateur in- 
ventor, an amateur political 
philosopher, and even an ama- 
teur poet. He was a selfless, 
kindly, scrupulous, opinionated 
person, who advocated labor 
unions even for teachers, who 
did not approve of contracep- 
tives, cosmetics and cigarets. 

But the author lacks the de- 
tachment and humor necessary 
to transmute even such promis- 
ing material into a successful 
book. He is so close to his 
subject that he achieves little 
more than an anecdotal pane- 
gyric of his father. His blind 
devotion forces him to include 
extremely naive specimens of 
the druggist’s political writ- 
ings, and even a very bad poem 
or two. 

It is to be hoped that this 
book will not discourage some 
more skillful writer from giving 
us an adequate picture of the 
corner druggist. G. T. 
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Battle for Mediterranean 


Now that the Balkans have fallen completely under 
the control of the Nazis, there are two ways in which 
Hitler may bring decisive pressure to bear on Great 
Britain. The first of these is the Battle of the Atlantic 
which has been uninterrupted since the war began. The 
other is the push toward the oil fields of the Near East 
and the wealth of India. 

By conquest of Yugoslavia and Greece, the Axis can 
now threaten the Suez canal not only from Libya but 
directly from bases in Greece. In this respect, the two 
most recent conquests of the Third Reich have meaning 
—-and not because these countries add anything of great 
importance to Nazi self-suficiency. The Axis now vir- 
tually encircles the central and eastern Mediterranean. 

British withdrawal to the Greek island of Crete raises 
the question whether she can hold it in the face of con- 
tinuous air raids from the Nazi air fields in Greece. 
Colonel Popov in the Soviet army paper, Red Star, sug- 
gests the British position is still strong in the Mediter- 
ranean. He states that to guarantee this Britain must 
hold Crete, adding: “A German attack against Egypt 
through the western desert still provides enormous dif- 
ficulties, while the Red Sea secures supplies for the British 
army and the transport of reinforcements.” Hanson 
Baldwin, in New York Times, however, is not too san- 
guine over British chances of holding Crete, pointing 
out that the Germans “have, for the first time since the 
war started, threatened seriously Britain’s sea domina- 
tion in the eastern Mediterranean, and this threat is only 
partly offset by the British bases in Crete and Malta, 
which themselves will be subject to continuous attack.” 


Axis Spearhead from Libya 


The other spearhead of the German drive to Suez and 
the oil fields of Iraq, Iran and Saudi Arabia is from 
Libya. An advance unit of Axis mechanized forces has 
reached Salum, only 310 air miles from Alexandria, main 
British naval base in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
Suez canal, 470 miles from German bases in North 
Africa, already has been temporarily blocked by mag- 
netic mines and sunken ships. 

The role of both Gibraltar and the French North 
African colonies, meanwhile has been immeasurably 
reduced by the German victory in Greece. Why should 
the Nazis do more now than use the continued threat 
against Gibraltar to immobilize part of the British fleet 
for its defense? . 

It is possible that Turkey might be induced to permit 
passage of German troops over the Bosphorus and the 
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Dardanelles, though this might not be necessary with the 
Germans now in possession of the island of Lemnos, only 
30 miles off the Turkish mainland. They can also use 
the Dodecanese islands. The straits now are of doubt- 
ful military importance for they can be bombed with 
little danger from German air bases in Bulgaria. Turkey 
wants land from Greece and Syria. It is quite possible 
Nazi promises of territorial expansion to Turkey would 
be sufficient to outweigh the British-Turkish alliance. 


Soviet Interests Periled 


On the other hand, the Soviet Union also has inter- 
ests in the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. The issues at 
stake between the Nazis and the Russians are very con- 
siderable. The Soviet Union has been disturbed by the 
building of Nazi submarine bases at Constanta, Rumania. 
These could be used against Russian, British or Turkish 
boats in the Black Sea. The straits could be made un- 
sale for Soviet ships by air raids. And by using Bul- 
garia as a base, the Germans might send an expedition 
through the Black Sea to strike inland Turkey, near the 
mouth of the Kizil river. The Turks and Russians have 
a treaty of non-aggression and only recently they mutually 
promised not to assist an aggressor against either nation. 
The Soviet Union’s avowed policy has been to keep out 
of war. What would result from a Nazi stroke against 
the Dardanelles or Turkey is unknown. 

Several weeks ago a nationalist revolt encouraged by 
the Germans was carried off at Iraq. The pro-British 
regent was ousted, a nationalist interim rule set up. 

In Iran, Afghanistan and India, which are in the 
direct line of Nazi expansion, the British hope to stall 
for time and build up their mechanized war machine 
from the ever-increasing American reinforcements ex- 
pected to arrive by way of the Red Sea. But the situa- 
tion is critical at the moment. Winsten Burdett, CBS 
correspondent in Ankara, declares: “With their Balkan 
and Russian flanks securely guarded, the Nazi forces pre- 
sent the gravest threat the British empire has ever faced. 
A drive through Turkey would enable the Nazis to send 
their armored divisions hurtling along the Anatolian 
plain in a two-pronged drive aimed for the oil of Mosul 
in Iraq, with the major force heading for Suez. With 
Suez gone, or seriously imperiled, the British would face 
the loss of essential supplies and all their reserves of 
troops, without which a British victory is impossible. 

The Nazi campaign in the Balkans was not an end in 
itself, nor even a major victory, but it marked the pre- 
liminary step in the drive to push Britain out of the Near 
East and the whole Mediterranean area. 


A Pa? American dream of the poor boy making good 


has recently received a sad punching around. 


Keep your shoes shined, save your money, go to 
church, work hard and as surely as the night follows 
the day (so runs the ancient refrain) you will be re- 
warded with success. New Deal statisticians say that it 
isn’t so. In fact 188 of them say it isn’t so after three 
years study. In fact one of them says, speaking of 
monopoly and the present economic system: “A more 
nearly perfect mechanism for making the rich richer 
and the poor poorer could scarcely have been devised.” 


The. burden of 20,000 printed pages of testimony from 
600 witnesses is that in the great majority of cases the 
poor boy can’t make good. He can be brilliant, he can 
be industrious, but he can’t make good. The economic 
cards are stacked against him. If he goes into business 
he will in all probability fail. For the rich get richer 
and the poor get poorer, according to President Roose- 
velt’s National Temporary Economic Committee which 
made the study into the American system. 


Despite the wisdom of the eminent, respectable and 
conservative gentlemen who make these findings, I pre- 
sume to challenge them. They spoke almost fatalistically, 
and assuredly pessimistically, of the chances of thwart- 
ing the monopolist who today crushes the most ancient 
of American dreams. I say that the time will come when 
the dream of the poor boy making good is more than 
a dream—that the time will come when it is an every 
day actuality. 


And yet these findings cannot be taken lightly. The 
committee came into being in 1938 when President 
Roosevelt demanded an investigation of “concentrated 
private economic power which is struggling so hard to 
master our democratic government,” a struggle which 
the monopolists have in large measure won according to 
the President’s committee. 


The President’s desire for the study derived from 
the shocking amount of hunger and poverty that char- 
acterizes the nation. It derived from the fact that 12.- 
000,000 Americans were without jobs, that 8,000,000 
families, according to federal figures, “continually face 
starvation,” that 41% of all American families live on 
about two dollars a day while another 11,000,000 fami- 
lies, according to a government report, are “always fight- 
ing poverty.” The President knew the facts but he wanted 
to know why these things were true. He wanted to 
know why 14% of the American people received only 
$26 a month in 1935. 
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US 


The President’s committee has given him the answer. 
In one word the answer is “Monopoly.” 


According to the President’s committee, “the income 
level of multitudes of the Nation’s workers is miserably 
low.” According to the President’s committee monopoly 
is constantly growing, constantly controling more and 
more of the nation’s wealth and the country’s economy 
is undergoing “constant increase and centralization of 
economic power.” 
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As to the chances of the poor boy making good the 
committee was very explicit, at least if the poor boy went 
into business. “In study after study, in industry after 
industry, in area after area the record is the same,” 
reads one section of the report. “The chance of a new- 
comer becoming an established member of the business 
community is sadly slight. He carries on until his funds 
are.exhausted and then disappears from the scene.” 


The committee charges that prices are controlled by a 
few large combines, that wages frequently decrease while 
profits increase, that technological improvement instead 
of resulting in a shorter day and more employment 
often results in more unemployment. It charges, too, 
that the large trusts and monopolists to a large measure 
influence Congressional action on taxes, tariffs and gen- 
eral domestic policy. 


“Ordinarily,” states the report, “in a democracy power 
resides in the government while control is exercised by 
the various pressure groups, chief of which is business. 
In the struggle for dominance control is exerted largely 
through pressure groups—groups organized for the pur- 
pose of applying political and economic pressure to se- 
cure their own ends. . . . By far the largest and most 
important of these groups is to be found in business, 
which in this study means the business community as 
dominated by the 200 largest non-financial and the 50 
largest financial corporations and the employer and 
trade associations into which it and its satellites are or- 
ganized. These 250 corporations represent a concen- 
tration of economic power in the fields of manufactur- 
ing, transportation, electric and gas utilities, and mining 
and to a lesser extent, merchandising, the service indus- 
tries and even agriculture.” 


There is no doubt of the growing concentration. 
Neither is there doubt that such concentration strikes 
a deadly blow at free enterprise and its manifestations 
of democracy. But there is still less doubt that the 
American people will finally triumph in their long fight 
against monopoly and in restoring the old, old dream 
of “poor boy makes good.” 
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Here’s 


HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


There has been much news 
in the papers recently about 
vitamins and concentrated 
foods. The Red Cross sends 
vitamin concentrates to Eng- 
land because the poor people 
of England are not getting 
enough to eat. A minister of 
state or actress returns to Eu- 
rope from the U. S. and carries 
in his or her bags vitamins for 
family or friends. The German 
Labor Front begins a distribu- 
tion of tablets to overcome 
“spring exhaustion.” 

It is obvious that there is 
widespread _ malnutrition 
throughout Europe; in all coun- 
tries under the domination of 
one or the other warring group. 
Vitamin tablets or concentrates 
have a temporary usefulness in 
preventing severe grades of de- 
ficiency diseases such as rickets, 
scurvy and pellagra. But they 
will not satisfy hunger. They 
will not replace worn-out tis- 
sues. They will not promote de- 
velopment of muscles, bones 
and organs in growing children. 
Only good, wholesome foods 
will do all these. 

The science of nutrition is 
young. All of the vitamins, 
minerals and other essential 
food factors have not yet been 
discovered. And when they are 
discovered they will be found 
in natural foods. 

This principle of good nutri- 
tion was learned years ago dur- 
ing the treatment of pellagra. 
All the synthetic vitamins essen- 
tial for the cure of certain 
symptoms—nicotinic acid, ribo- 
flovin and thiamine hydrochlor- 
ide—were given to patients with 
pellagra. Improvement of health 
occurred, but there was never 
complete recovery unless a 
wholesome diet was also given 
at the same time. The best and 
most complete vitamins and 
minerals are those that are ob- 
tained at grocery and butcher 
shops, not at the drug store. 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Coffee Prices Rise 


A tax of 5 cents on every pound 
of coffee is one of the proposals now 
being debated by Congress. This is 
part of the congressional plan to 
reduce consumers’ purchasing power 
to prevent inflationary prices. But 
why shouldn’t consumers in this coun- 
try have the benefit of the almost un- 
limited supply of coffee in this hemi- 
sphere at low prices? Instead we are 
already paying much more than a 
few months ago. Wholesale prices of 
coffee rose 33% between January 1 
and mid-April. 

The person best qualified to ex- 
plain this rise is Miss Harriett Elliott, 
Consumer Commissioner of the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. Her answer is that these 
rises are not warranted because the 
supply is more than adequate. 

We have at present almost double 
the amount of coffee in this country 
that we had a year ago. The U. S. 
imported 1,995,147,000 pounds of 
coffee in 1939 and 2,040,582,000 in 
1940. Coffee is shipped to the U. S. 
from South and Central America un- 
der the Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment which fixes quotas. This agree- 
ment has provisions for increasing the 
supply whenever this country is 
threatened with a shortage. 


Coffee Surpluses 


Six months ago I was in the little 
countries of Central America where 
the countryside is dark green with 
coffee trees. In a country like Costa 
Rica the whole economy of the state 
and the lives of a majority of the 
population depend upon coffee. Asa 
result last year was a dark year for 
Costa Rica. The type of high grade 
coffee which Central American coun- 
tries produce had usually been sold 
largely to Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries. Now all of it is be- 
ing shipped to the United States and 
the price has dropped phenomenally. 

The standard of living of most Cen- 
tral American citizens is following in 
the wake of the coffee prices. All 


are impoverished and many actually 
starving. This situation caused by 
the low price offered by the United 
States is causing a sour note in the 
“good neighbor” policy all through 
Latin America. 

_ It seemed to me that this gloomy 
picture in Latin America was bound 
to be reversed in the United States. 
Surely consumers here would get the 
benefit of this huge supply in much 
lowered prices. Miss Elliott admits 
that coffee is “of vital importance 
both to civilian morale in this country 
and to the nation’s ‘good neighbor’ 
program.” She has also said: “There 
are sufficient powers available to the 
government to assure consumers of 
adequate supplies of coffee at rea- 
sonable prices. 


Price Control 


The government assures us_ that 
“there is no bullish factor in the cof- 
fee price situation that cannot be 
handled by direct government ac- 
tion.” Leon Henderson’s Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply was set up with these avowed 
objectives: “To prevent profiteering 
and unwarranted price increases; to 
insure the necessary supply of goods 
for civilian requirements after mili- 
tary needs have been met, and to 
see that there is an equitable distribu- 
tion of the materials and commodi- 
ties which are available for civilian 
use.” 

I believe every coffee buyer in the 
country should call upon the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply to take prompt measures 
against the coffee profiteers. Only 
speculation can account for this seri- 
ous and admittedly unjustified rise 
in the price of coffee. 

As yet consumers have received no 
protection against the rising cost of 
living resulting from the defense pro- 
gram. They will lose confidence that 
their interests are going to receive 
any consideration from government 
agencies unless prices so obviously 
outrageous as the coffee price are 
promptly reduced. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Age Answers Youth 


Dear Editor: 


Sid Rolfe’s letter (You're Telling 
Us. U. S.,.WEEK;. April. 19) ;is..a 
challenge to all of the senior writers 
and thinkers who are classified as 
“liberals”. A liberal has been de- 
fined as “one who has about decided 
to decide not to decide.” 


Nineteen-year-old Rolfe asks: 
“What the hell is it all about? What 
is to be done?” Perhaps the hard 
questions will bring a deluge of 
answers. My answer—am now 66— 
is this: Little can be done about it 
until we strip the old war-god Mars 
of his fluffy ruffles and expose him 
for an honest examination. Wars 
are always dressed up for the oc- 
casion; the most attractive gowns are 
“liberty,” and “democracy.” Add a 
corsage of delicately tinted religious 
posies—and then watch him go to 
town. 


This war, like all others have been, 
is waged for economic reasons. The 
poor have been fighting the haves for 
a more equitable distribution of the 
basic necessities, and also more of 
the luxuries. The only “ideals” pos- 
sessed by the haves was and is their 
dogged determination not to SHARE. 


. . . Our present trouble is found 
in the fact that our leaders are de- 
termined to perpetuate an economic 
method predicated on ancient prin- 
ciples of material scarcity and human 
slavery, when the whole productive 
process has undergone technological 
evolution. Machines have all but nulli- 
fied the use of human hands, yet the 
owners of said machines insist that 
countless millions of young men and 
young women must still make their 
living “honestly” —by the use of their 
physical energy. 


I make no mention of the other 
millions of men and women who are 
definitely cast out because “they have 
passed the age of usefulness.” I am 
addressing the young men and the 
young women. My group is too old 
to do battle against the reactionary 
forces that block the way to a world 
of material plenty for all. Our glori- 
fied economic method is incapable of 
servicing our people in this age of 
extraneous energy. Until this “prob- 
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lem” is faced without rancor by the 
haves, the havenots will keep on mul- 
tiplying until they create a very 
definite threat to the privileged haves. 
In fact that threat is with us as never 
before in this our land of potential 
plenty of the material things for all. 


Can you youngsters persuade the 
economic royalists to listen to your 
side of the social problem? Can 
they be made to understand that their 
welfare is closely bound to yours? If 
this cannot be done we may well ex- 
pect unpleasant consequences, and it 
will not be with Hitler either. 

Charles K. Chilberg 


Portland, Ore. 


U.S. WEEK invites other readers to use 
these columns to comment on Sid Rolfe’s 
challenging questions: What's it all about? 
What's the way out for young people? 


Hits the Bull’s-Eye 


Dear Editor: 


I want to tell you how this little 
paper surpasses my wildest hopes 
upon subscribing to it. 


I don’t want to show partiality but 
I must say, with unfailing skill Doris 
Berger takes her aim and—whiz— 
she hits the bull’s-eye every time. 
Especially the one on the Liberals. 
In my small way I will try to help 
keep the paper growing. . 
Mrs. E. Eyer 


Evanston, IIl. 


From a Sentimentalist 


Dear Editor: 

I have been a U. S. WEEK fan 
since the first issue. Three cheers 
for Boyer and Berger; they have a 
way of arranging words that is 
unique. Perhaps I’m just a sentimen- 
talist. Enclosed find my dollar for an- 
other 40 interesting Thursdays with 
U. Se WEEK; 

Marvin Bruack 
Chicago 


Wants Both Sides 
Dear Editor: 


Inasmuch as labor’s side of any 
strike is never published in the news- 
papers would you publish the two 
sides of each labor controversy ? 


Edward Silberman 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Taxes for Defense 


Dear Editor: 


] should like to call your attention 
to the fact that it has not been long 
ago since every expenditure for pub- 
lic relief and national recovery was 
alarmingly painted to the public as 
the sure road to national bankruptcy. 
But today we are raising Billions for 
Britain with the same factions that 
so strenuously opposed domestic re- 
lief, acclaiming Aid-to-British-War- 
fare as a great patriotic endeavor. 

The nobility of our purpose does 
not diminish the fact that even now 
new and heavier taxes, to be paid for 
by the American worker, are being 
proposed to finance further this form 
of American intervention. It is hard- 
ly “defense” to so physically and 
financially weaken ourselves by a 
pledge to sustain Britain, perhaps to 
even actual participation in her con- 
troversies. 

I am sure that if U.S. WEEK were 
to conduct a poll of opinion it would 
be found that defense, to most Amer- 
icans, means investment in a con- 
structive America rather than in a 
destructive Europe. 

Kenneth L. Hanson 
Wakefield, Mich. 


Real 5th Columnists 
Dear Editor: 


I wish to congratulate you on your 
wonderful little magazine. Your edi- 
torials are by far the best I have ever 
read. I enjoy reading a magazine 
that gives facts, and your articles are 
well supplied. The United States 
needs more worthwhile journalistic 
messengers like yours to “blast” the 
Fords, and other “real” fifth column- 
ists out of our democratic land. 

z Malvin Kassan 
Los Angeles 
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Progress Report 


We started out, nine weeks ago, with a theory. 
It was born of experience with the press—a dead- 
end experience. We knew that the “other side” 
of a story would never be told in the ordinary 
newspapers and magazines; that people would 
never be able to decide wisely for themselves, be- 
cause they would never know all the important 
facts. The press, controlled and 
owned by advertisers and bankers 
and industrialists, would give the 
public just what it suited their 
purposes to have the public know. 


So our theory was that a news- 
magazine free to tell the story 
each week that the people of a 
democracy must know before 
they can function wisely would 
3 do a useful job for America. We 
believed that it would be welcomed by the great 
masses of people whom it served. 


It was a theory to start with. It’s a conviction 
now, fortified by the royal welcome that thousands 
of people, big and little and medium, have given 


U.S. SWEEK: 


In almost incredible numbers the letters have 
come. It is the simple truth that they have been 
one hundred to one enthusiastic, even positively 
joyful, about the magazine. People have written 
as if they had been waiting a long time and had 
at last found the answer. There were literally 
hundreds who said that only by getting more sub- 
scriptions every week can they demonstrate their 
appreciation (and that is music to our ears). 


A New York school teacher was amazed at the 
coverage of government news which she found no- 
where else. There were letters from C.C.C. camps 
and one from a pool hall. One little old lady with 
very blue eyes walked into the office “just to say 
thank you.” Some trade unions have subscribed 
for all of their members. Several journalism 
classes have undertaken a study of this new kind of 


paper. 


There are people who swear by Huberman and 
others who say they are clipping and pasting Boyer 
into a scrapbook. Dodd’s interpretation of inter- 
national events has brought grateful commendation. 
Newspapermen have offered to send stories from 
the four corners of the earth which no other paper 
will print and send them gratis for a people’s 
paper. We have reached into prisons and churches, 
and army camps. 


We have been blessed (and once damned) out 
of the Bible. There have been those who tried us, 
tongue in cheek and having found us reasonable, 
compensated for their suspicions by extra friendli- 
ness. There have been some scattered others who, 
reserving the right to differ “violently,” have ap- 
proached us in curiosity. 

We have not pleased everybody all of the time, 
however hard we’ve tried to be authentic and hon- 
est and logical. But we regard differences of 
opinion as part of the sifting and clarifying process 
of democracy. And we count on the indulgence and 
tolerance of those of good will who want what we 
want for America. 

Our objective is to build a paper which is truly 
a people’s paper, telling their story, fighting their 
battles, making democracy their shining opportu- 
nity. And that, if you stop to think about it, de- 
pends on the people themselves. 


Dew, Wager 
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